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Blakiston . 


If SCHOOL DAYS are to be HAPPY DAYS, much depends upon 
the textbook in use. Pioneers in any field are usually equipped 
with more interest than actual knowledge, and it is the interest 
they hold for a subject that leads them to make the necessary 
sacrifices to obtain knowledge and advancement. ‘This interest, 
therefore, is a fundamental principle of human progress that 
should not be slighted in the elementary textbook. Teachers are 
invited to examine two 1920 Blakiston textbooks along these lines: 


Heredity and Evolution in Plants 


by C. Srvart GacGer, Director Brooklyn Botanic Garden, N. Y. 














\ concise, well-illustrated textbook and guide for beginning students an¢ 
e general readers. Chapters are: Life History of a Fern; Fundamental Prin 
; Heredity ; Experimental Study ; Evolution ; Darwinism ; Experimental 
lution; Evolution of Plants: Geographical Distribution; Paleobotany; Great 
Groups of Plants; Bibliography, ete. 
113 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 Postpaid. 


Elementary Algebra With Tables of 
Logarithm: 


By J. L. Nevrevp, Central High School, Philadelphia, 

The practical value of algebra is always in evidence in Professor Neufeld 
textbook. It is a real teacher’s he Iper. The pupil’s excuse, ‘‘I couldn't ' 
stand the explanation in the book”’ disappears with its use. 

Illustrated, Cloth, $1.45 Postpaid. 








P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Philadelphia 
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Teaching English for Practical Use 





4 MPLOYERS and the public say that our schools do not teach Eng- 
. lish for practical use, or rather that the teaching does not hav 
parent practical results. They say that office clerks and typist 
right out of school, pollute the very buckets in the well of English. 


Business English is, of course, not a distinct language apart from ot! 
good English, but certainly the business man gives to English a dir 
and an emphasis that require special presentation. The business mar 
wants his typist to know, for instance, the difference between accept and 
except, between ada pted and adopted, between principle and principal. H 
is not so particular that she shall be able to point out the participial mod 
ifiers in a page of Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on Burns.” If such idiomatic languag: 
as held in abeyance and dissolved partnership is as Greek to her, she retards 
his business while she studies ‘‘Greek.”’ 

The business man may fairly demand of his assistants: a knowledge 
how business is done; an understanding of English as used in business; 
ability to speak and to write the English of business. 

There has been no book for high schools that presented practical Eng 
completely and carefully in this way. Now there ts! 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH m 


By WaAttace E. BArTHOLOMEw, Specialist in Commercial Educatior 
New York State Department 
and 


FLoyp Hurvsvut, Superintendent of Schools, Bay Shore, New York 
A book in progressive, practical English for the modern school. 


1. Tells how business is transacted. 

2. Teaches oral English, pronunciation, use of the 
telephone, oral reports, etc. 

3. Teaches the letter thoroughly. 

4. Teaches the use of words and anticipates all the 
mistakes young office people seem determined 
to make. 

5. Teaches the elements of advertising and sales- 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION! 


gratifying to record the hearty and 
us response of the American people 
the crisis that has so seriously 
1 the public schools. The rapid and 
in the cost of living, the 
salaries, the keen 
ther fields for the kind of ability 


ng requires, have led thousands 


is nereas¢ 


f teachers’ and 


school workers to leave the service, 


er thousands, remaining at their 
been discouraged and depressed 
‘ulties involved in making their 
ngs meet their own needs and the 
B ne f those dependent upon them. The 
been severe, but it is our hope that 
crisis has been passed, and it 


. 
r hope 


that the awakened interest 


eee 


; he resolutions adopted at Salt Lake 


+ 19°90 
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of the public in the welfare of the schools 


will, in the near future, make our profession 


more attractive that it has ever been to th 


best type of young manhood and young 


womanhood, as the basic 


signinecance ot 


work requires. 


THE NEED OF GREATER ACTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY 


We believe that at no time in the history of 


education has it been so important that teach 


ers and school administrators should unite in a 


determined effort to render to the public the 


most devoted and efficient service of which 


they are capable. Fidelity to our trust must 
be our watchword, improvement of our serv 
ice must be our unswerving aim. Rewards 
may still be far from adequate, recognitio! 
may still be incomplete, but our duty is clear 
lifted, the 


quantity of our service must be increased, and 


standards must be quality and 


our unselfish devotion to a great cause demon 
strated. Our deeds must be made to justify 
our words, so that the skeptic may be con 
vineed, and hostile critics of the publie school 


may be disarmed. 


BETTER PREPARATION REQUIRED 
We believe that the ends which we Sa k 
demand, above all else, an immediate and 


thoroughgoing improvement of the 


agencies 
for the preparation of teachers. We commend 


and endorse the conviction, now so rapidly 
gaining favor in our profession and in the 
public mind, that those who enter the public 
school service, whether they are to teach in 
rural schools or in urban schools, in element- 
should 


years’ 


ary schools or in high schools, have 


had a 


planned 


minimum of four carefully 


preparation, following upon gradu 


school. We 


recommend the extension of the 


ation from a four-year high 


earnestly 
brief and quite inadequate programs for the 


preparation of teachers that now prevail. We 
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the efforts t the enemies f the pul Cc xe S 
T def t his me sure, part cu rly | st In 
tizing t as measure whicl ny ves 1! 

contr edu I Such control > not 
only clearly unconstitutional, but it is it of 


harmony with the spirit f Americar Inst 


tutions This assoc n pledges itself as 
unreservedly to do its utmost to thwart a 

I vement r prop . tha \ l | tralizZe 

? ? , } e e I 4 2 + 3 

Sup f the measure 

We ittent nce more to the singu 
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b T the l ram I t i sets Tor the re 
duc I f adult illiteracy, for the American 
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Vast extension f health educatio1 or tne 


adequate preparation oT teache rs, 
f Education w 


tion of a Departm« nt « 
il] ] ive a seat in the Presi 


who shi 


We ? 


reiterate the fact that 


_ 


ogram strikes a 


T American 


these en phas zed pre blems are s 


aided state loeal 


ind 


with us, and that wm 
iction has failed in any appreciable measure 
even to begin their solution on a nation-wide 
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leasure 1 has been |] pose 
I Pp t ms | i 
ineu nes I ( ] | te te! | iT 
rr 
b’t 
I f f _ ( ad 


] posed “I | Vv? 
} nter { 


t | I t be s prov 
repu there must I le 
! celal suppor 
We believe t les suf 
I pe |] \ led ‘ he 
I pay : ve 
t good teachers 1 the 
nduce promising me 
prepare tor teacl We hold 
for the retirement of superan1 
S fundar el l the s 
2. To prov de sec} ms 
number to give each child ‘ 
day session 
To extend an thy 
teacher-training, so that ult 
ers may be fitly prepared prof 
4. To provide dequately f 


6. To furnish to all children 


whether rural 


opportunities. 
7. To pay equal salaries for « 


1) } e . , 
a teachers of simular tral 


and success. 


We believe that these desirabl 
accomplished if education is re 
national and state affair as we 
f local inte rest The I lO! 
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bute money strengthen 
\ rh I he states The state 
pute { leas halt thie money 
~ px rt the scl is with! its 
ddition provide an equal 
= lent n amoul to maintain 
rds in all of its schools 

ichers, tre d from the 

| of insufficient salaries, re 
verwork due to crowded 
d half day sessions, and 
better professional prepara 
to their work the devotion, 
‘y necessary to make the 
e Republic more nearly equal to 
s of h rder of citizenship. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
REIGN TEACHERS UNIONS 


ssued by the Bureau of Edu 
s a irticie Oo! educati mal reco! 
France which says: 

ist year the question of the moral 

gt f teachers to organize in specific 
ted with local labor unions and to go 
is come to overshadow all others per 
tus of teachers. This move has 


hand with the 


increasing stringency 


litions. A few local teachers’ asso 

. early the war affiliated with the 

s without attracting any marked notice. 

nonths in 1919 they had increased 

more than 300 The unrest among 

vas further increased by the fact that the 

g to all government employees the 

g rganize omitted teachers. Since then, 


+ 


rganization of teachers has been sp!) 


estion In most, it has been a marked 


the younger and more vigorous el 

g thoroughgoing measures, has con 

§ the majority. In September, 1919, rep 
s of the local associations, in special 


Pari 


lation into a local labor union; and 


s 
’ 


voted unanimously to transform 


4 to 1, to recommend organic affilia 
onal seale. 
hlieati . te 
publication reports: 
ssatisfaction with their compensation 


Holland. Accord 


g the teachers of 
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ng to a telegram fron I Ss < 
Sweden, about 600 teachers have gone na strike 
It is feared that the strike will s r the e 
tire country. The strikes ar idueted accord 
ng to a uniforr ne The teacl Ss appear at 
the sehools and vy the es S ‘ the ce} 

lren but do t teach then 


MEDICAL EDUCATION UNITED STATES 


he 


IN THE 


For t twentieth cor 


nal of the Amer Med Ass t 
shes this week statistics d £ med 

education in the United States In a med 
ical schools during the last sess t were 
14,088 students, or 1,036 more t during the 
previous session Phese iereases are t} 
first, third and fourth year classes, smaller 
second vear classes following tl small fres 
man enrolment in the fall of 1918 caused by 


war conditions The 


have been most marked in Class A medical 
schools, the number enrolled this year having 
increased from &7.9 to 89.6 nt. of all 


rm} 
Phe 


students 


decreased from 8.3 to 4.8, and in Class 
schools it increased from 3.8 t 5.6 
The number of graduates this year was 


han in 1919 Phe 
A colleges 


OY] 


of graduates of Class 


3,047, or more t 


ised 


from 


Was ner 


numbers graduating 


the 


Class B schools decreased by 116. Of th 
Class C colleges, there were 37 more graduates 
than in the previous year The number of 
graduates holding degrees from « ges of 


and scien 


ces increased from 1,180 to 1,321, 
ich is 43.5 graduates 


per cent. of all 


The number of medical colleges is eighty 
five, the same number as last vear In 1904, 
when the Council on Medical Educat was 


created, the United States had more medical 
all other countries of rid 


While the number of colleges h: 


the w 


+} 
OLS 


combined 


been reduced from 162 to 85 during the sixtee1 
years, the number enforcing an entrance ré 


more of collegiate 
nt. of all 


+ (ava 


quirement of two years or 


work increased from four (2.5 
in 1904, 
1920. The 


Ss was decré ased 


per ci 
seventy-eigh 
number of 
from 28,142 to 13,052 


1919; but 


colleges ) to per 


cent.) medical stu- 
dent 


the 


1 


lowest number dur 


in 
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was increased from 
in 1904, to 
per cent.) in 1920 The number 
was reduced from 5,747 


in 1919; but the 


of all students) 


lary qualifi 
eent. of all gradu- 


10?0 


ncreased from 369 (6.4 per 


, 


ates) in 1904, to 2,842 (93.3 per cent.) i 


COURSE IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


. , 
if ot educa- 


summer session oT the 
the TJ 


+ 


— 
a two-weeks inte 


Tu 
niversity of 


‘nsive course in edu- 


measurements. The course Was de- 


signed to espec meet the needs o 


ally 


pals, supervisor 


superintendents, 
eed to be 


princi 
others who 1 familiar with the 


ent methods of measuring the results of teach- 


to limit the member- 
but 


that number 


made 


vere 


to 50, under pressure a 


were permitted 


1, Pittsburgh, in connection with 
school of the 


‘luded the giving of lectures, by 


demonstration ul iversity 


the 


The work Lrit 


experts, the ictual demonstration of the tests 


in the classes of the demonstration school, the 


tabulation of the results, the methods of giv- 


publicity to the results, and the considera- 
: The 


iss were required to dev ite from 


of remedial measurements. mem- 
F the el: 
hours per day in class and laboratory 
work, in addition to library work outside. 
The men 


Frank W. 


schools of 


Dr. 
Ballou, superintendent of the 
Washington, D. C., Homer E. 
Cooper, assistant professor of educational ad- 
Dr. 
mal 


in charge of the work were 


ministration, University of Pittsburgh, 


Sturgiss P. Davis, professor of educativ 


administration, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Dr. Thomas T. 


education, University of Pittsburgh. 


Kirby, professor of secondary 


The membership of the class included 11 
school 


teachers, and 2 normal school teachers, 7 prin- 


elementary teachers, 6 high school 


cipals of elementary schools, 4 principals of 


schools, 11 supervising principals of 


SOCIETY 

] , 
2 systems, a) 
unty superintende 
‘ounty superintendents 


At the completion 


ensus was taken to ascertain t 


members of the class t 
lar ar d toward 
‘ourses in educati 
ment expressed was 
if the experiment as a 
| 


school Ww yrk. 


themselves 


this part 


int . 
INntensly 


ontinue this 


summer, and to add as exper 


courses 


THE HILL 
WE learn from the New Y 
Hill 
founded in 1851 
that time by the Mi 


that the School, 
and OV 
since 
into the control of 
Application has been mad 
the school 


and friend 


providing that 


tered by “ alumni 


board of trustees.” 
The new corporate 

to make the opportunities of 

reatric 


available to boys of 


were it not for the 


corded them by the alumni, 
to pay the relatively high tui 
competitive scholarships are 


with a foundation fund 


raised by the alumni and frien 


Nearly one third of this am 
been promised. 

It is announced that there w 
in the fundamental policies a1 
the 

Dwight R 


veloped during 
school’s existence. 


tinue as headmaster and wil! 


the present staff of administrat 


weed 
Vil 


organizat 


financial 
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M 
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Robert 


icifie ] 


} 
bben, 


RK STATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
+ Niehs al the 


consideration 


it a state art school be estab- 
ir New York City which could 
ited with the Metropolitan Mu- 
nd the American 

ry. The Educational Congress 
m at Albany last year appointed 

to draw up a plan for this purpose. 
m art education consists of 

rf 0 B. 
Mechanics 


Farnum, of the 
Institute; Harry W. 
education, Buffalo; 
Richard F. Bach, of the 
Herbert J. 
Museum of Natural History. In 


yr of art 
Winslow, 
Museum, and Spin- 


committee says: 


hat Europeans never have 

ey ever be able to produce in 
America the kind of 
There 


group of 


industrial art 


must have must 


sooner or 
lished a industrial art 
will eventually be capable of train 

number of craftsmen to execute 
vork which the American child is to 


e publie schools to appreciate and 


Board of 


Museum of 


school of 

industrial art 

This school 
grades, and advar 

ments for the highest 

a possil 

Schools from 

school 


through advisory 


this whie 


tries and 
sh yuld be el 
Museum and 


seek to 


their 
ith the Metropolitar 
Natural History, and 
it should state and natior 
artists and designers better trained and more effi 
ent than any country has ever seen 
We must est 


provide educa 


school st 


the same time 
facets which can 
other means. 


The study will same for all children re 


gardless of race, sex, vial standing or futuré 
occupation. Its aim will be the development of 


social intelligence and appreciation through under 
things f the } 


standing the environment 


have resulted from 1 ’s transform: 


about him into finished products 


i 
for food, clothing, shelter, 


raw materials 
meet the need 
utensils, tools: 


machines, light, heat and po 


MINUTE ON THE RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT 
SCHURMAN OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THe Cornell 
~ption to President and 
Prudence Risley Hall on Engrossed 
ned by all if the fac 
were presented to President Schurman 
Pro 


mstock. The minute 


faculty gave ar 
Mrs 
June 17. 


members 


University 


Schurmar n 


resolutions si 
ulty 
The presentation was made by Emeritus 
fessor John Henry C 
reads: 

With the close of this 
from the presidency of Cornell. For more tl 


academic year you 


quarter centu you have been our leader 
is this facul to you. From the first, 


traditions of the 


though loy al o the 


and to the 


university 


aims of your predecessors, you have 


been above all the spokesman of the scholar and 


the teacher. You have championed our material 


interests, zealous to free us 


from sordid eares by 


adequate salary and by ol l-age pension, thoughtful 


to aid us in every embarrassing emergency You 


have weleomed in us the scholar’s aspirations 
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Brasen 
be rden. 
amo! l I su i THE 


s source 
ri 


and ill 


dy champion 


those berties vourself, vou 

over our deeliberations with a fair 

has known no animosities, resented no 

¢ 


opposition. h your instant comprehension, 


your judicial temper, and your masterly power of 
statement you have sifted the evidence and weighed 

pposing arguments, illuminating and reconcil 
till often agreement has replaced debate In 


Tue Manchester 


recent meeting, 
stantly invited our advice and weleomed our <¢ 


admin ration f our affairs you have e 


operation; and for the better safeguard of our Mr. Maxwell Garne Ut, 
erties you have opened ever new channels for of Technology, who i 

our influence with the university authorities 

with the public at large. You have lost no opy of Nati 

¢ 


mmittee, 


nity to dignify by precept and by example the Eduecat 


eareer of the teacher or to stir us to loftier ideals retice effor of Mr. Garnett 
of o1 ty to learning trut ») our eountry | 
€ our duty) irning o our country eight ve: 
and our fellow men. al ot let you 
. between 
without this assuran : 
= rie hand, and 
most heartfelt esteem. 


instrumental 





mutual 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


BENEDETTO CrocE, author of works 01 


id the industries served 


, THE committee which 
} } - " > tol ’ , > ‘ } 

losophy and history, has become Italian Institute of General Patholgy and 
ister of public instruction. Medicine in Oxford to commemo1 


Mr. Ernest Barker, M.A., fellow and tutor tinguished services of Sir W 


of New College, Oxford, has been appointed Canada, in the United States and 


principal of King’s College, London, in suc- 18 about to issue an appeal for 
cession to the late Dr. R. M. Burrows. general committee contains repres 


De. F. F ; 7 universities of Aberdeen, B 
rR. IF, FRANCIS, protessor of chemistry, Nas . , ‘ ° ‘ 
. ' . .; 1) ' RB Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, 
een appolinte ro-vice-chancellor of risto ; : ‘ 
PI — i satin ‘ Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpoo LA 


Sheffield and Wales, and ilso of I 


a 


University, in succession to Professor C 


lo orygal } ») 18 abo ( sig Oo ice . ‘ " . 
Lloyd Morgan, who is about to resign office. lege of Surgeons and Physicians, 


Dr. Lloyd Morgan has been appointed emeritus dew Soci 


yrofesso of s - logy ‘ . ics 7 l =r 
prot r of psychology and ethics. if the British Academy. 


Dr. Joun G. Apdami, vice-chancellor of the . Ernest Fox Nicuo.s, f 


University of Liverpool, formerly professor of dent of Dartmouth College, and 1 


pathology in McGill University, has been professor of physics at Yale U 
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tion of the laboratory of 1a, has been 
e Nela Research Lab ratory, Oklah yma Cott 
Electric Company. salary of $6,000, 
O. M. Letanp, formerly of Ix his 
rsitvy, but recently of the J. G Board of Educa 
eering Corporation, New York announced an 


é ected dean ot the colleges ot the lack it ce} 


rchitecture and chemistry in there were 57,512 part-time pupils in the el 


ta. During the war, mentary schools of the five r 


a lieutenant colonel 
a few months ago, he h: month. and 


of the Cornell faculty since The inerease 


boroughs, with 
TiLDsSLEY, who was defeated ferer. In that boro 
associate superintendent ot time pup ls in May, al 


Shimer, has been ap pupils over May, 1919. During 
» position of district superintend- period the total elementary school 
by Mr. Shimer’s promotion. showed an increase of 7,186 pupils 
f Education, acted unanimously reas the average daily attendance 
liscussion. It was said that Dr. ils, a falling off of 4,422. 

s been filling the position of s of 100,000 and over the 
Bushwick High School since his Illinois come under the civil service 
Mr. Shimer, would perform the crate This law provides that: 

n supervising high schools, as who has been appointed by th 
ate superintendent. cation shall (after serving the proba 
York City Board of Education period of three years) be removed except for 


red Edward Mandel, principal of cause, and then only by a vote of not le 
Manhattan, to the new P. S. 97, a majority of all the members upon 
Street which will be organized in charges presented by the superintendent, 
as the thirty second intermediate heard by the board or a duly authorized e 


7A and 8B boys in School 188 mittee of the same, after 30 days’ notice, wit! 


otice, W 


j 


accused, 


{r. Mandel, and the bovs before copy ot the charwzes s¢ rved upon the 
in School 97 wil] be transferred who shall have the present 
to which Dr. Edward F. together with counsel, offering, vidence and 


Lilt ‘ 


principal of School 34 will be making defense thereof. At the request 
‘red any party such hearing shall be public.” 
Nevin DruM, superintendent of the Tue California State Library School a 

ls of Cliffside Park, Grantwood, ramento will not reopen in the autumn 
s accepted the position of principal school was organized in January, 1914, by thi 
tral State Normal School in Lock (California State Library to meet tl 


ne pre Ine 


P demand for trained librarians in California 
N. Gopparp, supervisor of secondary With the organization and recent expansi 
n the Wisconsin Department of the Library School of the University of ( 
has accepted the superintendency fornia the trustees of the State Library Schoo! 
1 Falls. feel that the purpose for which 
Ri BINOW, assistant to the director of founded has bee hn ace mplishe d. 
iltural Extension Service and Agri- THE two-year training course maintaine 
Experiment Station of North Caro- the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
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to educate workers from its various branches, 
has requested Professor E. H. Gardner, head of 
the advertising courses or the University of 
Wisconsin, to take over their training course 
and develop it along with his courses into a 
thorough advertising training. In preparation 
for the new course Professor Gardner and his 
assistant, E. M. Fisher, are spending the sum- 
mer in Chicago, making a detailed study of the 
organization and methods of the agency and 


perfecting the details of co yperation. 


THE vocational education bill passed by the 
last legislature of Michigan makes mandatory 
upon communities of 5,000 population and up- 
ward the maintenance of vocational schools 
for children between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen. The bill affects only children who 
become sixteen after September 1 of the pres- 
ent year and who are not attending regular 
day school. Under this bill all children of this 
description must attend classes not less than 
eight hours a week, and the hours of attend- 
ance must be between 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. on regu- 
lar school days. Such vocational schools must 
be in session for the same number of days as 
the regular day school and must be taught by 
teachers qualified under the state law. A pen- 
alty of not less than $10 and not more than 
$100 for each offense is established against an 
employer who fails or refuses to comply with 
the law, his responsibility being that of see- 
ing that no child is continued in his employ 


who is not complying with the law. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made to provide 
lectures in English speech to the students in 
the training schools for teachers of New York 
City. The expense will be met out of the 
annual interest and accumulated fund of the 
Eliza Burnz gift “for encouraging clear, ex- 
pressive, and refined pronunciation of the 
English speech in the publie schools.” The 
Board of Education in 1913 accepted a gift of 
$1,420 tendered by Dr. Felix Adler on behalf 
of Mrs. Eliza Burnz, the interest to be applied 
for the purpose indicated. The gift was in- 
vested in city bonds and the interest has 
accumulated. It was originally proposed that 
medals be awarded in a prize speaking com- 


petition among pupils, but the b 

intendents decided that “ more good 
accomplished by engaging lectures 
training school students.” Dr. Ett 
been authorized by the Board of | 


to select the lecturers. 


THE minimum wage of any pub 
teacher in Indiana has been placed t 4S 
year under a teachers’ salary ine 
The law provides for increases of 
per cent. in the salaries of teachers 
schools. Representative Laughlin, 
the law, believes it will bring ab 
school terms in the rural schools, 

a consolidation of rural and village 

A MOVEMENT to have the Board of |] 
tion elected by the people of the city 
of appointed by the mayor, has been star 
at White Plains, N. Y. For this 


will be necessary to amend the city 


and at the next regular session of the legis 


lature an effort will be made to do this 
many of the cities of the state the 
elected, as in Mount Vernon, while 
like Buffalo, the members of the 
nominated by the mayor and appointed | 


aldermen. 


Tue Lehigh University summer s 
teachers was held in Bethlehem from Ju 
to August 6, inclusive. Pioneer 
accomplished, it is believed, in making 
able the results of psychiatrical stud) 
plications to public school problems In: 
tuted partly to furnish training for 
of specal classes, the Lehigh courses 
sized that the teachers of all grades s 
equipped to deal with exceptional 
both subnormal and mentally gifted. | 
dition to the staff of the department 
cation and psychology under Professor 


.) 


Hughes, the university had a group of sp» 
ists as lecturers, including Superint 
O. P. Cornman, of Philadelphia; Dr. > 
Porteus, of the Vineland Training 5 
Dr M. R. Trabue and Miss A. K. Hart 
of Teachers College, Columbia U 
Captain G. C. Myers, of Camp Upton; 
M. L. Anderson, of Newark; Miss D 














Dr. H. F. Hoffman, of the 
ec State Hospital of Pennsylvania, 
Melville, of the Mental Hygiene 
Philadelphia. A 
nducted in one of the Bethlehem 


demonstration 


tildings and there were numerous 
t id es of children. 

Lee Bern'rp, professor of sociology 

ersity of Minnesota; Leland Ham- 

a graduate student at Columbia 

ind Carter Lyman Goodrich, a 

‘8 eraduate of Amherst College, have been 

1 Amherst fellows for the 


social, economic and political insti- 


memorial 


Professor Bernard will spend a year 
psychology and sociology in the 


Mr. Jenks will go to London 


iving 


al 


for t vears to investigate the influence of 


gn investments in international 
ind Mr. Goodrich will begin in 1921 


ar study of industrial conditions in 


foreior 


g already spent a year in in- 
British 


navin 


workers’ control in in- 
try. The Amherst fellowships were estab- 

1 by an anonymous donor “ to perpetuate 
ory of those Amherst men who gave 


r lives for an ideal.” They pay $2,000 a 
ir, and may be awarded to graduates of any 
ege or university. 

that 


one half of an estate may be left to 


DECLARING under the law not more 
ty, counsel for the New York state comp- 
er has appealed to Surrogate Cohalan for 
ling in the case of Joseph Dr Lamar, who 


weathed approximately $17,000,000 of his 


29,000,000 estate to Columbia and Harvard 


York Association for 
ving the Condition of the Poor and 
If state comptroller’s 
tention is upheld these legacies will have 


versities, the New 
the 


er charities. 


be cut down proportionately and the state 
| receive $100,000 in transfer taxes and the 


$10,000,000 inheritance of De Lamar’s daugh- 
er ll be inereased about $2,500,000. As 


‘ 





matter now stands the $17,000,000 left 
nstitutions and charity is exempt from 
position of the state transfer tax. Counsel 
Miss Delamar said that she is willing to 
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waive the benefits that would accure to her 
should the surrogate sustain the state comp- 


troller’s contention. 


A “Go To scHooL ” drive is being conducted 
this Board of Education 
among the 200,000 illiterates and non-English 
and the 
} ] 


summer evening SCLIOOIS are 


summer by the 
speaking persons in Manhattan 
The 
utilized this 


The Board of Superir 


Bronx. 


in Americanization campaign 
led 


tendents recommen: 


that the Board of Education empl via sul 
stitute supervisor in the evening schools t 
have charge of this work during July and 
August. Copies of the census sheets con 
taining the names and addresses of these 200, 


ile the Evening 


School Bureau, which has made a set of index 
to make 


000 persons are now on in 


maps accompany this material and 


it available. 


THE annual vacation course for field-work i) 


geography, geology, botany, map-making and 
regional survey methods is being held under 


auspices of the British Geographical Associa 
August 7-21, 


is primarily intended 


tion from with Llanberis as a 


center. The course 
teachers of geography in public and other see 


ondary schools. 


TEN scholarships open to the most deserving 


young French artists, sculptors, musicians, 


novelists, dramatists, architects, decorators, en 
gravers and journalists have been founded by 
New York and 


The scholarships are for 6,000 frances 


Mrs. George Blumenthal, of 
Paris. 
each and are tenable for two years in succes 
sion, and with the possibility of reappointment. 
The candidates will be selected by juries of 


ten men prominent in each profession. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following ad- 
the Mobile Daily Register, 
July 20, under the head of “ Female Help 
Wanted,” the punctuation being 

Wanted—Teachers 
Do 


or cranky and grouchy ones 


vertisement from 


retained: 


Must be good ones. Hustlers not want old 


Ugly ones. Deserily 


self personally and professionally. Send photo J 
F, Gilles, Grove Hill, Ala. Co. Supt. of Clarke 


County. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE COLLEGES? 
—ONE ANSWER 
‘IT wish you would excuse me for missing 
my class in economics this morning. I over- 
slept.” “No, I won’t employ a college man 
in my business till he has been out about 
three years and has settled down. They aren’t 
reliable till then.” The first statement is 
typical of what the undergraduate tells me 
when he comes to my office to be excused for 
Class absences. The latter is what the busi- 
ness man tells me when I try to secure a 
situation for the same undergraduate at 
close of his college career. If merely one 
business man has said this to me I should not 
have been much surprised. We all know that 
the college man is mostly a college boy. But 
when I met the same reply over and over 
again in my efforts to find situations for grad- 
uates I began to wonder what it was all about 
It happened that I had charge also of the 
absences of the college men and I decided to 
keep a list of the exeuses offered for absence 
during the winter and spring terms. I 
wanted to see if there was any connection 
between a college student’s attitude toward 
his class work and his possible attitude toward 

business appointments after graduation. 

The results were surprising. Most of the 
absences were the result of sickness. No one 
not connected with the eollege can imagine 
how delicate is the health of college men. Of 
the four hundred men under my care, one 
hundred and eight missed at least one class be- 
cause of grippe; seventy-three had _ colds 
serious enough to make them think they 
should not go to class. Affections of the eyes, 
teeth, throat and bowels laid many low and 
twenty-three were so effeminate as to have 
headaches that kept them from what a mis- 
guided faculty is wont to consider their 
duties. Perhaps the only hopeful sign in this 
category was that only one man offered “ liver 
trouble” as an excuse. Minor operations 
detained many. Some were afflicted with in- 
fectious warts and seventeen men were con- 


fined to their rooms by trouble with their 





toes—not to be confused with gout 
Forty-three refused to localize their 
and were “just sick.” One man 

ally sneezed blood from his nose” and 
was “bit in the thumb by a squirre 

Absence from town, due to socia , 
ments or sickness at home was, of « 
frequent excuse, and many men wer 
to postpone their college engagements t 
for room and board. 

It was, however, the miscellaneous 
offered that show the pitiful paucit; 
college man’s imagination. Why 
thirty-five men have overslept or twent 
have forgotten appointments or te! 
the wrong class if going to class was 
their business. Twenty-three were 
pared and suffered the fate of the 
virgins. One man “ Didn’t want to g 
didn’t. Another had to negotiate a 
two men were engaged in chasing 
when they should have been reciting 
losophy. 

A college man’s wardrobe is usually 1 
large affair but its proper care app 
necessitated class absences. One maz 
out beeause he had no rubbers, anot! 
cause he “had no clothes” both oe 
feminine reasons. Another’s clothes 
stolen, still another had to return a dress s 
and three had such disastrous accid 
their trousers that seclusion seemed necess 
One man was “ preparing to be baptized.’ 

Do these college boys regard their class 
pointments as business engagements? N 
all. If they did, they would never preset 
such a motley collection of inexcusabl 
euses as those I have just quoted. If you 
them to make class attendance their bus 
in the same sense that any professiona 
regards his appointments they resent it 
is—oh well, it’s different.” Just how 
different they fail to explain but the fact 
the less remains that the average colleg: 
is not taking his curriculum serious!) 
often says, “Oh well, it didn’t make 


difference if I missed that class; it’s 


lecture.” This is not intended as an sull 


to the teacher. It is frequently said 
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attending 
prepare prest 


discussions 


naturally 


speci subject 


On nat 
r 


} 
POSS ibpie 
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QUOTATIONS 
USE OF UNIVERSITIES 


irst suggested a 
by the University 

in command of the 

lected, instead 

spend their first 

Armistice in residence at 

sh universities. Besides the 
es from Yale, Harvard, Colum- 


nd other leading universitie 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SCORE CARD FOR RURAL TEACHERS 
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supervisors, 
teachers them- 


both 


of the 


selves f If-scoring. No doubt pur- 


poses have their own peculiar value 


Supervi need a standard which will 


sors 


show them points o1 which teachers should be 


scored and also a valuation of these 


points 


need to have a standard towards 
In fact, of 


» latter is the more 


Teachers 
which they may strive. these two 
purposes, I believe thé 
important as it presents one of the best means 
for the 

With 


score ecard for rural 


improvement of teachers in service 


this idea in mind, I have devised a 


teachers. I believe that 
there are some qualities which need a greater 
among 
that 


in this score 


emphasis among rural teachers than 


teachers, and it was for this reason 


] ive 


card 


city 
included certain headings 
-hers al ‘ 1O Nnjoy the 


Rural tea: same 


amount of supervision that city teachers do, 
and therefore a score card for them should be 
constructed with the idea that standards will 
One 
inexperienced teacher to 
nor of the 


standards 


be presented to them for self evaluation 
can not 


know 


portionate 


expect an 


much about standards pro 


value of these The 


* on 
ecore ecard is aS Tollows: 


Personal characteristics 
a) Appearance 
1. Dress 
2. Neatness 
ner 
Voi e 
Confidence 
Sympathy . 
Self-control 
Sense of humor 
Tact 
Optimism 
Imagination 
Sincerity 
10. Fairness 
Health 
d) Adaptability to circumstances 
II. Preparation . 
(a) Academie 


1. Four-year high schoo 


f VOL. 


rh gh seho 
Two-year high schoo 
Professional 
l. Normal Training 
versity 
Two-year 
One-year 
<. One summer 
Normal 


school . 


SeSSI10 


Training 
_ 


Experience 
III. Teaching ability 
a) Knowledge of subject matte 
(b) Methods of teaching 
1. Analysis—planning of 
sions . 
2. Presentation 
Questioning 
4. Ability to inspire 
5. Assignment of lessor 
Discipline 
l. Method 
2. Results 
d) Executive capacity 
1. Cooperation with colleagues 
2. Cooperation with superiors 
Recognition of individuality 
pupils . 
IV. Community leadership 
a) Appreciation of rural conditions 
b) Interest in home life of children. 
c) Promotion of social activities... 


d) Effort to 


WRN ck wa knewen 


Pe ; 2 


M. Foster 


promote community 
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